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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION.* 

The work of the Moral Instruction League, with which I 
am glad to be, in however humble a way, associated, has al- 
ready been of such a kind as to render any statements of an 
explanatory or apologetic nature entirely out of place. One 
who advocates its claim is no longer like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. It has behind it a really magnificent record 
of strenuous labor and solid achievement; and we may, I 
think, without any presumption adopt a tone of confidence, 
and even of triumph, with regard to it. Everywhere we find 
it recognized (largely, no doubt, through the influence of 
the Herbartian conception of education) that the formation 
of character is one of the chief, indeed the chief and highest, 
of all the aims of education; and in very many places the 
schemes drawn up by the Moral Instruction League have been 
in substance adopted, and are being more or less successfully 
applied. I do not feel, therefore, that it is my business here 
to play the part of prophet — a role for which I am not, in 
any case, adapted — but rather to attempt to deal with cer- 
tain doubts and difficulties that still seem to suggest them- 
selves to many minds with regard to the work which the 
League has so ably undertaken. 

There are, of course, many doubts and difficulties in con- 
nection with this subject, as there are in connection with all 
important educational questions; and with many of them it 

♦Presidential address to the Moral Instruction League in London. 
Vol. XVIII— No. 3. I 
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is not in my province, even if it were in my power, to deal. 
Many of them are concerned with the details of methods of 
instruction — ^how far, for instance, the teaching of morals 
should be direct and systematic, how far it should be indirect 
and incidental; how far it should be dogmatic and con- 
structive, how far tentative and heuristic; how far it should 
be abstract and preceptive, how far concrete and illustrative; 
what time it should occupy in the curriculum of the various 
schools, and what other subjects, if any, it should displace. 
Such problems must, I suppose, be decided in the main by 
the results of experience; at any rate, they must be dealt 
with by those whose special business it is to discuss the organ- 
ization of studies; and I should suppose that the solution of 
them would necessarily vary in different times and places, in 
different types of school, and at different ages of the pupils. 
On questions such as these we may expect a great deal of 
useful light from the elaborate inquiries that have recently 
been made in many countries; and we may certainly con- 
gratulate ourselves that the preliminary task of arranging 
these inquiries and bringing out their results has been in- 
trusted to such competent hands as those of Professor Sadler. 
It is not my object to anticipate these results — it would be 
presumptuotus to attempt it; nor do I intend to touch, ex- 
cept in a very incidental way, upon any of the points to 
which I have now referred. 

The doubts and difficulties that I have in my mind are of a 
more fundamental character, and may be summed up in two 
broad and simple questions — simple, I mean, to ask ; not, per- 
haps, very simple to answer: (i) Are the principles of 
morality sufficiently definite to admit of being taught to all 
children in a generally acceptable form? (2) Admitting that 
they can be so taught, can a sufficient number of suitable 
teachers be provided? These are very far-reaching doubts; 
they are, I believe, genuinely felt by a good many people 
not unfavorable to the general idea of moral instruction, and 
I think it is important that we should make some effort to 
meet them. The former of the two is, however, the only 
one to which I can give much attention in this address. 
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The first doubt that I have mentioned has reference to the 
uncertainty of moral principles. I do not, of course, mean 
that those who feel this doubt are sceptical as to the existence 
of moral principles at all. If there are any who entertain that 
kind of doubt, we must wait, I fancy, till their doubt is re- 
moved before we can expect any help or sympathy from them. 
I certainly cannot undertake, in such an address as this, to 
do anything toward the clearing away of such a doubt as 
that. But, granting that there are genuine principles of 
morality, there are some who would urge that these prin- 
ciples are too subtle and recondite to be made accessible to 
the minds of young children. Did not even Plato, it may be 
asked, acknowledge that what we can hope to instil into the 
minds of the young is, at the most, good habits, good prac- 
tical dispositions, fostered in an unreflective way by music and 
gymnastic, and only to be understood by reflection at a very 
much later period of life? Must we not content ourselves 
with the initiation of our children into what has been called 
the "ethos of their people," the general body of law and 
custom which has come to be recognized as good in our par- 
ticular time and country? And, if we admit this, it may be 
urged further that, in a complex civilization such as ours, 
there are many divergent types even within this "ethos"; so 
that it must in the end be left to different classes of the com- 
munity, or even to different individual parents, to select the 
special kind of moral "atmosphere" within which they wish 
their children to be reared. From this point of view, it seems 
hopeless to many, or at least to a considerable number of 
thoughtful people, to attempt anything of the nature of gen- 
eral public instruction in the principles of morals — at any rate, 
in a direct and systematic form. They look rather to indirect 
influence than to explicit instruction. 

How are these difficulties to be met? Well, I think it is 
best to meet them, first of all, by admitting that they are 
difficulties. We shall gain nothing, in the long run, by 
minimizing the difficulties with which we have to contend. 
There are differences in men's moral ideals. Some, for ex- 
ample, like Tolstoi, regard war in all its forms with absolute 
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horror; others think that in many circumstances it is pardon- 
able, in a few admirable; others, with Heraclitus among the 
ancients, or with Nietzsche among the moderns, might go 
even further in its defense. Some repudiate vivisection or 
the use of animal food or alcoholic drink under any circum- 
stances whatever; others, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
are prepared to allow them. Some think that we should on 
all occasions speak the truth "in the scorn of consequence," 
and do what seems just, "though the skies should fall"; 
others would be prepared to set aside the absolute claims of 
truth and justice for the sake of mercy, happiness, or peace. 
Some have before their minds the ideal of the Christian saint, 
some of the cultivated "gentleman," some of the citizen- 
soldier, some of the self-centered strength and freedom of 
Nietzsche's "Superman." And these differences are not 
merely to be found in different ages and nations, but in the 
same time and country, sometimes in the same street, per- 
haps even within the same household. How is the moral 
instructor, who has no claim to any private revelation, to deal 
with such divergences as these? And yet, if he does not deal 
with them, how, it may be asked, is he to make his teaching 
concrete? How is he to get beyond the mere commonplaces 
of the moral life, such as are summed up, let us say, in the 
famous couplet: — 

"Die Tugend ist das hochste Gut, 
Das Laster Weh dem Menschen thut." 

Perhaps I might give a little more point and defiiniteness 
to the difficulties to which I am here alluding by referring to 
two divergent types of moral ideal that have been brought 
prominently before us in recent times. One is what we may 
call the civic ideal, the ideal of social service, of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to the welfare of the community in which we 
live. This is the ideal that has inspired the Christian social- 
ists, the founders of our Settlements, the Salvation Army; 
and, in a different form, it is that which has prompted the 
heroic efforts of the Japanese and of other citizen-soldiers in 
the defence of their country. To give up one's life for the 
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sake of the life of a larger whole — the neighborhood, the 
nation, or the general life of mankind — is the central idea of 
this view of the highest good. Duke et decorum est pro 
patria mori. It is the ideal of self-sacrifice.^ Against this, 
however, we have the ideal of which in recent times Nietzsche 
is the most eloquent apostle — ^the ideal of the "Superman," 
the realization of a strong individuality, the ideal that urges 
one by all means to love his neighbor as himself, but first to 
make sure that he does really love himself. It bids us, in 
effect, strive to make individual giants rather than gradually 
to "elevate the race." The establishment of such an ideal 
would, as Nietzsche puts it, involve a "transvaluation of all 
values," a reconsideration of what is really to be admired and 
praised in human life. Instead of the "morality of slaves" — 
the morality of those who think of themselves as "food for 
powder," whose highest glory is to be used up for the sake 
of others — we should have to substitute the morality of lords 
or freemen, who aim at the complete development of their 
own individuality. Now I do not personally believe that 
there is any ultimate opposition between these two ideals; 
and on other occasions I have sought to urge that there is 
none.^ I do not believe that we can make giants without 
elevating the race as a whole, or that we can really devote 
ourselves to the good of mankind without seeking to develop 
strong individualities in ourselves and others. But for our 
present purpose it must be allowed that the apparent opposi- 
tion between these ideals puts a certain difficulty in the way 
of any general system of moral education. And these are 



^As a striking illustration of the force of this in modern times, 
Lafcadio Hearn mentions that he once gave seventy-two boys in Japan, 
as a subject for composition, the question, "What would you most like 
in this world?" "Nine of the compositions contained in substance this 
answer: 'To die for our Sacred Emperor.'" Bisland's "Life and Letters 
of Lafcadio Hearn," Vol. II, p. 30. There is, of course, another form 
of the ideal of self-sacrifice, vis., that of the pure ascetic; but this does 
not appear to have much hold in the Western world, and I have not 
thought it necessary to take account of it here. 

'1 may refer, for instance, to the paper on "Self-Assertion and Self- 
Denial" in a previous number of this Journai. 
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only two extreme types; there are many other ways in which 
moral ideals may be more or less opposed. 

Now I think there are at least five different ways in which 
difficulties of this kind may be met; and I believe it will be 
worth while to give a little attention to them all. One way 
is to distinguish between the good man and the good citizen, 
and to say that moral instruction should be directed mainly, 
if not exclusively, to the production of the latter. A second 
way is to urge that there is an overlapping margin in all the 
divergent moral ideals, and that we should direct our atten- 
tion mainly to that. A third is to maintain that there is not 
merely an overlapping margin, but an underlying unity, and 
that it should be one of our chief objects to bring this out. 
A fourth is to acknowledge that the difficulties remain, but 
to plead that they are not intrinsically different from those 
that have to be encountered in many other educational sub- 
jects, and to suggest that they may be dealt with by methods 
similar to those that are already adopted in these. The fifth 
way is to hail the difficulties with delight, and to urge that 
it is just these difficulties that give the subject its highest 
educational value. I believe that all these lines of defense 
are to a certain extent sound, and I would ask you to con- 
sider them in order. 

I think it is true then, in the first place, that we can draw 
a certain distinction between the qualities of the good man 
and the good citizen ; and that it might be well for the moral 
educator to devote his attention mainly to the latter. The 
distinction cannot, I believe, be sharply drawn; but it is easy 
to see that there is a sense in which it has a relative validity. 
The "good Rousseau," whose heart was all aflame with some 
of the noblest conceptions of life, seemed to many but an 
indifferent neighbor and citizen;' and, on the other hand, 
most people could probably think of many energetic and 
valuable citizens whom they would yet hesitate to describe, 
in any emphatic sense, as good men. If we understand by 



'Recent discoveries have thrown some doubt upon this judgment; but 
the illustration may still serve its present purpose. 
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a good man a saint, a hero, a superman, a Stoic sage, or one 
who realizes some other conception of the most perfect type 
of human excellence, we may fairly hold that a man who is 
not to be so described may yet be an admirable neighbor 
and a most useful citizen. And perhaps we may add that, 
while the various types of good man might be apt to regard 
one another with a certain degree of suspicion and possibly 
even repugnance, they would all have a certain esteem for 
the man who is simply a good citizen, and would not differ 
very widely in their estimate of the chief qualities that go 
to make him. Hence I believe the Moral Instruction League 
has been wise in adding the word "citizenship" to "moral 
instruction" in its syllabuses, and in giving considerable 
prominence to the ordinary duties of the citizen in the schemes 
that it has drawn up. To say this is not, I think, necessarily 
to commit ourselves to what I have called the civic ideal, as 
against any more individualistic conception of the moral good. 
I think it is true, in the end, that that civic ideal contains a 
larger element of value than the more self-assertive one. 
But, at any rate, from the very nature of the case, the more 
individual side must be qiltivated in a more individual way; 
and there remains the more social side, to which our schools 
may devote their attention. There are few individualists so 
extreme as not to recognize that it is desirable to have good 
neighbors and citizens, though they may think it still more 
important that we should have saints or supermen. The 
churches may teach us to be saints; the newer prophets may 
teach us to be supermen; the schools can, at any rate, do 
something to help us to be citizens. This contention seems 
to me to be sound so far as it goes, and I call it my first line 
of defense. It is not entirely convincing, because you can- 
not make a thoroughly good citizen without making him, in 
some degree, a good man. If his aims and motives are not 
of the highest kind, the defect is sure to show itself even in 
his simplest actions ; * just as, on the other hand, the "good- 

* It is hardly necessary to remind readers of this Journal of the strik- 
ing way in which this point is emphasized in Green's "Prolegomena." 
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ness" of the saint or hero must be considerably quaHfied if 
he is deficient in the more commonplace virtues — ^if he lacks, 
for instance, those refinements of feeling and action which 
we express by the word "gentleman." ^ Still, in spite of these 
qualifications, we may give our main attention to the duties 
of the citizen, and in that way evade some of the difficulties — 
though by no means all the difficulties — created by the con- 
flict of ideals. 

Again, I think it is true, in the second place, that, apart 
from any such distinction between the good man and the 
good citizen, even the most divergent moral ideals would be 
found to contain certain elements in common; and I believe 
it is true that the moral educator of the young should give 
the largest share of his attention to this common ground. 
There is a great difference between the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitionist, between Nietzsche and Tolstoi, between the 
Christian saint and the citizen-soldier; but I think you would 
find that they all attach value, though in somewhat varying de- 
grees, to such qualities as courage (even Tolstoi does not 
underrate courage), self-denial (even Nietzsche inculcates a 
certain form of self-denial), regard for others (even the 
soldier does not despise this), kindness to animals, honesty, 
fairness of mind, self-control, perseverance, thoughtfulness, in- 
terest in human progress. Even if we confined ourselves quite 
strictly to what they all recognize as good, we should be lay- 
ing no inconsiderable foundation for the character of our 
future citizens. And it is, in fact, these general and common 
elements, which may very easily be made the basis for more 
special developments in different directions, that constitute 
the larger part of the syllabuses that have been drawn up by 
the League. It is in this way preparing the soil for almost 
any kind of flower or tree. This is the second line of defense. 
It is again not entirely satisfactory, because it would be diffi- 
cult for the teacher to confine himself exclusively to those 
points that are held in common, and a too rigorous attempt 



° See Bosanquet's paper on "Ladies and Gentlemen" in a previous num- 
ber of this Journal. 
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to do so might take a great deal of the life and spirit out of 
his teaching. Hence I am led to pass on to the third line of 
defense. 

This third way is a good deal harder than the others. It 
consists in an attempt to reconcile the conflicting ideals of 
the moral life. I have already stated that I believe that this 
can be satisfactorily done; but to do it satisfactorily would 
involve the working out of a complete system of ethics. The 
complete moral ideal seems, in the end, to be best summarized 
by some such phrase as "self-realization through self-sacrifice" 
(Goethe's "Stirb und werde") ; but the full significance of 
this can only be brought out by a thorough analysis ^ of the 
different meanings of "self." It might appear, therefore, that 
this method can have very little value for the practical moral 
educator, who cannot wait for the reconciliation of these ap- 
parent contradictions. To a certain extent I admit this. All 
that I would urge is that the practical educator should not 
too readily assume that these divergent ideals are irreconcil- 
able, and that he is bound to commit himself to one as against 
all the others. The attitude of Aristotle may be commended 
to the practical moral instructor — the attitude, I mean, of 
one who believes that every moral ideal that has ever com- 
mended itself to any considerable body of thoughtful men, 
must have some essential truth at its foundation, and must 
be worth trying to understand and appreciate. And, in par- 
ticular, those who are engaged in organizing schemes of 
study and preparing text-books for the use of teachers, ought, 
I think, to try, as far as they can, to keep before their minds 
the conception of a comprehensive ideal in which these ap- 
parent contradictions could be transcended. They would be 
well advised, I think, to select their types of excellence and 
their maxims of duty from many different ages and peoples 
and from writers of widely divergent views; so that, in 
Emerson's fine phrase, they may not miss any genuine "ac- 
cent of the Holy Ghost." Thus, by degrees, a truly com- 



" Such as is to be found, for instance, in Bosanquet's "Psychology of 
the Moral Self." 
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prehensive ideal of life may be framed. This is, I believe, 
the best way, in the end, of meeting the difficulties to which 
I have referred, but, like most things that are best, it is not 
easy; it may even seem at first to be only another difficulty 
to add to the others. Hence I do not now dwell upon it 
further, but pass on to my fourth line of defense. 

What is to be urged, in the fourth place, is that the diffi- 
culties in the way of moral instruction are similar in kind to 
those that are found in other subjects, and may be met by 
similar methods. Many of the subjects that are taught in 
schools are concerned with matters of opinion, on which 
divergent views may be entertained. I suppose the mathe- 
matical sciences are those that are freest from this defect, but 
even they are not entirely free from it. Some of the natural 
sciences would probably come next to them, if the more 
speculative parts of them are omitted, and next to these, per- 
haps, grammatical and philological studies, and the mere dry 
bones of history. But whenever we touch on the larger inter- 
ests of human life, political and ecclesiastical history, the aims 
and characters of great men, works of genius in art and liter- 
ature, as well as the central problems of morality and religion, 
we are at once plunged into the currents of passion and strife. 
Are we, then, in matters of education, to invert the good old 
saying, "I count nothing human as foreign," and to declare 
instead that all human interests are to be rigidly banished? 
Few, I fancy, would be prepared for so heroic a remedy. The 
skillful teacher meets the difficulty, I imagine, by a certain 
toleration, a certain balance of judgment, a certain acknowl- 
edgment of the limitations of human knowledge. He does 
not expect all his pupils to take the same view of Oliver 
Cromwell or the French Revolution, or to admire in equal 
degrees the poetry of Shelley, Chaucer, and Browning. What 
he desires, if he is wise, is that they should have some in- 
telligent conception of the facts of history, and a real apprecia- 
tion of some of the finest things in literature. Why should 
he not also be prepared to allow that his pupils may be good 
in different ways, and may specially admire somewhat di- 
vergent types of human excellence? I may perhaps add at 
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this point that I think it is to be desired that both the writers 
of text-books and the teachers of the young should not be 
entirely lacking in the sense of humor. I do not mean that 
they should take Mr. Belloc's "Moral Alphabet" as their 
model; but I should hope that something midway between 
that and stories about George Washington and his abnormal 
incapacity for fiction might be devised. It is the making of 
the sensible good citizen we have to aim at, the man with an in- 
telligent insight into the conditions of human life, its diffi- 
culties, its limitations, its duties, its pathos and humor, as 
well as its ideals and aspirations. We must guard against 
the production of that self-conscious and self-satisfied type 
that is popularly described by the term "prig." 

This is the fourth line of defense; and, so far as I can see, 
the only serious objection that could be made to it would be 
the contention that the difficulties in the case of moral in- 
struction, though similar in kind to those in other subjects, 
are so much greater in degree as to make the usual methods 
of solution inapplicable. It might be urged that, in this re- 
spect, the problems of morality are rather on a par with those 
of religion than with those of history or literature. Certainly 
it must be allowed, as I have already indicated, that the diffi- 
culties of this kind vary greatly with different types of sub- 
ject, and that the methods of teaching must vary accordingly. 
The extreme types are probably to be found in arithmetic on 
the one hand and religion on the other. In the case of arith- 
metic, all are agreed that two and two are four; and it is 
generally allowed that no great harm can be done by teaching 
children, either directly or indirectly, that this is the case. 
Even here there is room for difference of opinion as to the 
best method of giving reality to this kind of knowledge, but 
no very serious practical difficulty is experienced. Consider 
how different the situation would be if some maintained that 
two and two are four, others that they are three, others that 
they are five, others that the human mind is quite incapable 
of ever discovering what the sum of two and two really does 
amount to; while, again, another group of people believed, 
that, even granting that two and two are four, it is very un- 
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desirable that young children should be told so; and yet an- 
other group, that, even if two and two are not four, it is yet 
of the utmost importance that children should be led "to think 
that they are. If we were faced with such divergences as 
these, I suppose we might be driven to the conclusion, either 
that the teaching of arithmetic must be excluded from our 
schools altogether, or that the method of dealing with it must 
be left to be determined by that many-headed monster, the 
British parent. This appears to be the present state of affairs 
with regard to the teaching of religion. I hope it will not 
always be so. I hope Swift's old gibe will not always retain 
its sting — that most people have just enough religion to make 
them hate one another, not enough to make them love one 
another. I hope it will be found possible in time to allow 
the teacher to convey to children some simple ideas (whether 
on the lines of Sir Oliver Lodge's Catechism '^ or in some other 
way) as to what is known or conjectured with reference to 
the nature of this wonderful universe — so much greater than 
all the creeds and than all the sciences! — and of man's place 
in it. But in the meantime, it must be confessed, this does 
not seem very hopeful. 

Now, the question about the teaching of morality may be 
said to come to this: Is the state of opinion with regard 
to moral principles more nearly like that with regard to arith- 
metic or like that with regard to religion ? Or do they stand 
rather in that middle region which is occupied by such sub- 
jects as literature and history? It seems to me that there 
cannot be much real doubt that this 'last suggestion is the 
true one. Some moral ideas are perhaps comparable to those 
of arithmetic. The "Golden Rule" is almost as simple and 
self-evident as the "Rule of Three" ; and this by itself carries 
us no doubt a considerable way in morality. Some moralists 
— among whom we must place the great name of Kant — have 
sought to show that all moral principles may be reduced to 



'That catechism is probably not really suitable for children; but it is 
valuable as an indication of the way in which religious ideas, in har- 
mony with the results of modern science and philosophy, might be made 
accessible to the young. 
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some such formal statement; and, in another way, the UtiU- 
tarians have endeavored to treat moraUty as a sort of arith- 
metic. But it is now pretty generally recognized that neither 
of these views is completely tenable. On the other hand, the 
conception of the ultimate basis of morality is beset by almost 
as great difificulties as the doctrine of the Trinity or the rela- 
tion between mind and body; and there is room for almost 
as great diversity in men's ideals of life as in their ideals of 
worship. But, on the whole, the problems of the moral life 
belong to neither of these two extreme types. They cannot 
be solved by a mechanical process, like those of arithmetic; 
nor yet do they bear on their face (though perhaps they do hold 
in their heart) those metaphysical subtleties with which religion 
is confronted. A large part of them can be made clear and 
convincing to the plain man, and even to the simple child; 
and, where doubts begin, the judicious teacher would not 
unduly press his opinions, just as he would not in matters 
involving historical judgment or literary appreciation. On 
the whole, therefore, I maintain that our fourth line of de- 
fense is a sound one. 

But now I go a good deal farther. I urge, in the fifth 
place, that the difificulties to which I have been referring are, 
to a large extent, the very circumstances that give to the 
teaching of morality its highest educational value. If all sub- 
jects were as straightforward as arithmetic, or as matter-of- 
fact as certain parts of history, our children would have very 
little chance of ever learning to think for themselves. It was 
one of the malicious sayings of Heine that the machinery 
in England is so perfect as to be almost human, and that, 
conversely, the human beings are almost on the level of ma- 
chines. However our ideals may dififer, that, I should im- 
agine, is not what any of us would like to see realized. Now, 
in the physical sciences, it is possible to guard, to some ex- 
tent, against this benumbing influence by the use of personal 
observation and experiment; and older children may secure 
the same end by reflections on history and literature. But 
even in these studies the facts must, in general, be accepted 
to a large extent at second hand. The problems of conduct. 
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on the other hand, are directly presented in every one's ex- 
perience, and presented, in some form or other, even from the 
earliest age. Some of them, moreover, are presented in so 
simple a way that only a little reflection is required to bring 
out their significance. Yet, on the other hand, they have an 
increasing complexity in their bearings, which opens up fields 
for the speculations of the strongest and ripest minds. On 
these grounds I believe that there is no other kind of study 
so well adapted to rouse the intelligence of the young, and 
to carry them on by degrees to more and more profound re- 
flection. We in this country need this stimulus perhaps more 
than any others. John Bull is generally regarded as a mud- 
dler, a mechanical kind of person who stumbles along he 
knows not how, and is saved from disaster more by luck than 
guidance. Might he not be a little improved in this respect 
if he were taught from an early age to reflect about his ac- 
tions, and to pass judgments upon them? 

If this point is a sound one, however, it suggests an im- 
portant consideration with regard to the best method of teach- 
ing morality. If we are to get the full benefit of this re- 
flective discipline, it seems clear that the teaching of moral 
principles should be, as far as possible, undogmatic. The 
great object of the teaching should be to enable children to 
discover for themselves the distinction between the better and 
the worse in their modes of action. I think this is to a con- 
siderable extent recognized by most of those who are inter- 
ested in moral instruction; and I need not dwell upon it at 
any length, especially as I am not attempting to discuss the 
details of method. It is enough to say that in teaching truth- 
fulness, for example, even at the earliest age, the object should 
be to enable the child to see for himself that lying does not 
work out satisfactorily, that it destroys human confidence and 
the security of the social system, and carries a host of other 
evils in its train. The attitude to be cultivated in him is not 
that of being forbidden to tell lies, or of thinking that it is 
not "good form" to tell them, but rather of feeling that he 
does not want to tell them— at least as a general rule — any 
more than he wants to put his hand into the fire. This 
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attitude is brought about by the development of reflection. 
The cultivation of a thoughtful view of life, rather than the 
inculcation of particular opinions, is what we ought to aim at. 
Socrates made a great discovery when he found that the best 
way of teaching morality is to get people to reflect on what 
they themselves really mean. He applied this method, how- 
ever, chiefly to the teaching of young men. What we have 
now to recognize, I think, is that what is good for young men 
is good also, with the necessary modifications, for growing 
boys and girls. I should hope, therefore, that the method of 
questioning and of free discussion would be very largely 
adopted even in the teaching of the youngest children. This 
plays, in the teaching of morality, pretty nearly the same part as 
that played by experiment in the teaching of the physical 
sciences. Instead of "questioning nature," we question our- 
selves and one another. And it has the advantage over 
physical experiment that it does not need any elaborate ap- 
paratus, and that it can be carried on at all ages and at any 
time and place. 

It may perhaps be objected that I am here going against 
the teaching of that great master of moral educators, Plato. 
Was it not his contention, it may be asked, that moral ideas 
are to be communicated unreflectively, by means of music 
and literature and various forms of physical training; and 
that reflection is to be cultivated much later, and only in the 
case of selected individuals, by means of mathematical and 
logical studies ? I answer that on this particular point I think 
we must diverge from Plato — or at least from the literal in- 
terpretation of his scheme. It would be a poor compliment 
to him who taught us all to think on such matters, if, instead 
of thinking, we were to follow blindly the letter of his teach- 
ing. Plato thought, to put it broadly, that morality is to be 
taught by the cultivation of good habits, and that arithmetic 
is to be used to lead us to reflection. He even thought that 
people should be prevented from thinking about moral prin- 
ciples till they have reached a pretty advanced age, lest they 
should be led to doubt the value of the habits in which they 
have been trained. This view depends on an opposition be- 
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tween habit and insight, which we moderns can no longer 
admit. Arithmetic is surely quite as much a matter of habit 
as moral action is, and is on the whole much less calculated 
to stimulate reflection on the meaning of what we are about. 
But both in arithmetic and in morals the right habit and the 
insight into its significance ought, I believe, to develop side 
by side. The kind of reflection that tends to paralyze or 
pervert our action is not, I think, that spontaneous reflection 
that grows up along with action as its natural accompaniment 
and inner side, but rather that which enters in, as it were,, 
from outside, without sufiicient previous preparation, as a 
disturbing afterthought. It was against such disturbing in- 
fluences that Plato was anxious to guard his most highly 
educated class. But surely the right way to guard against 
the destructive influence of reflection upon our moral habits, 
is not to keep our habits and our reflection as far apart as- 
we can, but rather, as far as possible, to base our habits from 
the outset upon a reflective insight. We ought to say, I think,, 
with Wordsworth, 

"The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 

The way to save ourselves from being dazzled by the new 
light of thought is not to bury ourselves in the darkness, but 
rather to live steadily, from the first, in the open sunshine. 
The new light, when it comes, will then be only the old light 
made a little brighter. And this completes my fifth and last, 
line of defense. 

But now there is a final difiiculty to be met, on which, un- 
fortunately, I can only very slightly touch. If we are to pur- 
sue the Socratic method, where are we to find our Socrates? 
It seems obvious that a subject of so great a practical im- 
portance, capable of supplying so valuable an intellectual dis- 
cipline, and needing to be handled with so much care, cannot 
safely be intrusted to men of immature and undisciplined 
minds. Yet, if a scheme of moral instruction is to be carried 
out everywhere, and at all stages of the school curriculum, it 
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would appear that nearly every teacher would have to take 
some part in it. The problem here suggested is, to some 
extent, one of organization, and, as such, is not one with 
which I am here concerned. But it raises too large a diffi- 
culty to be passed over in this way. And here again I can- 
not but think that it will be best for us to acknowledge frankly 
that the difficulty is a very real one. I am afraid you will 
think me an incorrigible optimist if I go on to add that, here 
again, the difficulty is, to some extent, a point in our favor. 
Let me explain what I mean. The teaching of all subjects 
is beset with difficulties, and I am afraid they are often very 
imperfectly overcome. In this country, in particular, the gen- 
eral education of the people is certainly not a matter on which 
we have, even now, any reason to feel either proud or con- 
tent. Why have we borne with it so long? Well, we have 
not borne with it altogether. We are no doubt improving 
things by degrees. But I am afraid we are doing it very 
slowly. Why do not the people of this country insist that 
it shall be pushed forward with more rapidity and energy? 
Partly, I cannot but think, because they do not fully realize 
what it means. There is still, I believe, too much tendency 
to suppose that our schools exist only to supply children with 
certain instruments which may be of use for their advance- 
ment in life. It is not yet sufficiently realized that the schools 
are there for the making of our citizens ; and that it depends 
largely on the way in which they are conducted whether our 
citizens are made or marred. It is in general recognized, in 
our modern democracies, that every one has to take upon him- 
self, in some form or other, the duties of a citizen; but it 
is not yet generally understood that every one has to be pre- 
pared for them. Yet surely it is for this that our schools 
exist. Whether we are teaching morality and citizenship 
formally or not, we are bound to be teaching them some- 
how, formally or informally, reflectively or unreflectively, 
well or ill. However it may be done, it is a great work and 
a difficult work that we impose upon our teachers. They are 
teaching morality, whether they know it or not, if they are 
in any true sense educating at all. Now, what I would urge 
Vol. XVIII— No. 3. 2 
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is. that it is a good thing that they should be made to realize 
in some degree what it is that they are about, even if the 
first effect of that realization should be to make them con- 
scious of the difficulty of their task. The difficulty is not 
created by the introduction of moral instruction, but is only 
brought to light by it. And to see a difficulty is already, I 
believe, a considerable step toward its removal. 

The next step, however, is one that no doubt the Moral 
Instruction League will have to take. It will have to con- 
sider how the teachers are to be trained for the great work 
that lies before them, how they are to be provided with suit- 
able books for their gfuidance, how the work is to be appor- 
tioned among different classes of teachers, and other problems 
of a similar kind. These are questions of detail, with which 
it is not my business here to deal. Some of them have al- 
ready been taken in hand by many competent people. Others, 
we may trust, will be undertaken in the near future. What 
has already been accomplished entitles us to believe that the 
rest will not be lacking. I can only state, in a quite general 
way, that I believe the solution of this problem is to be found 
in the more thorough training of our teachers, the more care- 
ful differentiation of their work, and the more systematic 
organization of our schools. 

I think you will admit that I have not sought in any way 
to belittle the difficulties that stand in the way of a satisfactory 
system of moral instruction. It is well that we should under- 
stand what it is that we have to contend with. But I have 
tried also to make it apparent that I do not regard any such 
difficulties as insuperable. I think we may apply to the 
Moral Instruction League the old saying of Virgil: Possunt 
quia posse videntur — They can because they think they can. 
We hear a good deal in these days about the power of the 
will, "faith-healing," "the will to believe," "pragmatism," and 
the like. I am a little doubtful of the value of ideas of this 
kind in metaphysics ; and I am afraid that "Christian Science" 
is mixed up with a certain amount of quackery. But in the 
sphere of moral endeavor, at any rate, we can hardly make 
too much of the power of faith. In the face of all the diffi- 
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culties to which I have referred, I think the members of the 
League may still say, "It is our business to produce good 
citizens; it is right and necessary; it must be done; it shall 
be done; and it is we who have to make sure that it is done 
thoroughly." We cannot summon any bygone Milton to our 
aid to "give us manners, virtue, freedom, power." We must 
rather, if we are to gain any of these excellent things, work 
out our own salvation by continuous and indefatigable effort. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

University College, Cardiff. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN RELATION 
TO MORALS AND RELIGION. 

"The gods change, beloved. Ay, all save One, who makes love in the 
hearts of men." — Kipling. 

I. 

Attempts have been made by some modern biologists to 
prove that too great importance has been attached to the prin- 
ciple of natural selection and that other causes have had greater 
influence in bringing to pass what is commonly called evo- 
lution, i. e., the descent, with modification, of all plants and 
animals from one primitive form of life. 

Recent workers have shown that natural selection cannot 
itself be the cause of the variations which occur in plants and 
animals, nor indeed, although his language is sometimes 
obscure, does Darwin appear to have believed that natural 
selection did cause the variations. What he held was that 
the main instrument by which modifications were fixed 
and made permanent is the fact that among all living 
beings there is a constant struggle for existence (more being 
bom than could survive), and that any organism that chances 
to come into the world endowed with an advantageous varia- 
tion will survive and will bequeath this advantage to its de- 
scendants, the latter in course of time forming a new species. 
The problem of the ultimate origin of variations Darwin never 



